INDIA
reddish fires stuck in the black walls of our valley, which, far
away, was closed in by the pale and unreal Rakaposhi.
By day we assisted at games of all sorts. Horsemen set
off at a gallop and leaning out over their horses' shoulders,
drew their bows and took aim at heart-shaped targets. Then
other men, only armed with rifles instead of bows and arrows,
did the same thing. These exercises took place on the polo-
ground, the only flat part of the valley, It was a narrow strip
of ground between two walls. As for polo, it was the national
game of these mountain people and was a wild struggle, with
players who looked like brigands and brandished primitive
clubs, bound down by no rules and checked by no umpire.
From the terrace of the fort one looked out over the valley,
while high above rose the mighty mass of Rakaposhi. The
majestic summit, 24,000 feet high, marked the western
extremity of the Karakoram range. It rather recalled Mont
Blanc as seen from Brevent, and I thought it would make a
marvellous objective for a first French expedition to the
Himalayas. The natives call the mountain Dumani and think
that nobody could ever climb it. They say that for three
thousand years a dragon has been imprisoned in the ice.
Every spring he tries to break his chains and, to make him
stay where he is, they try to terrorize him by lighting great
fires.
Every pillar on the terrace of the castle had ibex horns
attached to it, and the arms of the Mir, a bow and arrow on
a white ground, floated on a standard from the highest point
of the roof. On the wall of a room I saw the genealogy of
the Agha Khan, who is a descendant of Ali, Mahomet's
son-in-law, and the quasi-divine head of the sect of the
Mawla or Ismaili Moslems.* The Mir's three-years-old son,
Shah Khan, had an enamel brooch reproducing the portrait
of the Agha Khan, fixed, amongst triangular amulets, in his
* See note, p. 301.
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